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Foreword 



We express our appreciation to the many state directors ot vocational educa- 
tion and staff of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs of 
the U.S. Office of Education who provided the information on which this 
paper is based. We are especially grateful to them for their gracious review 
of the several drafts of this paper. We are particularly indebted to the follow- 
ing for their assistance in preparing this report: Otto Pragan, Assistant 
Director, Department of Education, AFL-CIO; Jack Jennings, Counsel, Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education, U.S. House of Representatives; Richard 
Smith, Associate Counsel, Committee on Labor and Public Weiiare, U.S. 
Senate; Lowell Burkett, Executive Director, American Vocational Association; 
Maty Allen. Associate to the Executive Director for Government Relations, 
American Vocational Association; Robert B. McCall, Deputy Director, Edu- 
cation Commission of the States; Byrl Shoemaker, State Director of Trade 
and Industrial Education in Ohio; and Sherrill D. McMillen, Director of 
Program and Development Branch, Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education. 

Samuel M. Burt has lectured at a number of seminars and universities and 
authored numerous published articles concerning volunteer services of busi- 
ness, industry, and the professions in the field of vocational and technical 
education. His book. Industry and V ocationaTT 'echnical Education (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967), has become the text on use of 
industry advisory committees by vocational schools, community colleges, and 
technical institutes. He is also a coauthor of the Upjohn Institute staff paper, 
Toward Greater Industry and Government Involvement in Manpower De- 
velopment, 1968. 

Mr. Burt has served as special assistant io the Director of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. For 13 years he was managing director of the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry. His prior experience has included both govern- 
ment and industry service in the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget, Westinghouse Manufacturing Company, and the Educational Testing 
Service. He has also served as a consultant to the U.S. Department of Labor 
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and the U.S. Office of Education. Recently he spent a year with the Arkansas 
State Department of Education as consultant for a statewide study of its 
vocational-technical education system vis-a-vis its economic development 
plans and manpower needs. He has been a staff member of the Institute for 

two and one-half years. 

Mr. Burt received a B.S.E. degree from Temple University and an M.G.A. 
degree from the Institute of Local and State Government, University o 
Pennsylvania. He is listed in Who’s Who in American Education. 

The author’s views do not necessarily represent positions of the W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research. 

Herbert E. Striner 
Director of Program Development 



Washington, D.C. 
August 1969 
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INDUSTRY AND COMMUNITY 
LEADERS IN EDUCATION 

The State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 

Introduction 

It is estimated that over 100,000 business and industry leaders throughout 
the United States are voluntarily serving on some 20,000 advisor)' committees 
established by secondary and post-secondary schools to assist in the develop- 
ment of vocational and technical education programs. In Wisconsin alone 
there are over 4,000 representatives of management and labor on the advisory 
committees of local and area vocational schools and technical institutes. Both 
the Los Angeles Trade-Technical College and Denver’s Opportunity School 
have over 600 industry representatives on their advisory committees. 1 

Practically every state department of education has issued either guidelines 
or regulations concerning the establishment and responsibilities of these com- 
mittees. Rarely, however, is there any requirement for staffing these committees, 
or for the coordination of their work into a statewide system whereby the state 
department of education, state board of vocational education, and the state 
advisory council on vocational education (established prior to the Vocational 
Education Act Amendments of 1968) utilize local and area advisory com- 
mittees to help establish state policies, priorities, and procedures. This non- 
system is expected to change. The legally mandated functions of the new 
state advisory councils on vocational education, as required by P.L. 90-576 
(the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963), should 
help integrate the local and area vocational school advisory committees into 
a statewide system of advisory groups. The provisions of this law concerning 
the responsibilities of state advisory councils on vocational education (and 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education) are being viewed as 
the basis for ushering in a new era in industry-education cooperation at all 
levels — national, state, and local — in the field of vocational-technical education. 

This law is unique in the national legislative history of federal aid to voca- 
tional education; for, in order to receive aid, a state must formally organize 
a group of volunteer business, community, and educational leaders to serve in 
an advisory capacity to the state board of vocational education. 2 Additional 
unprecedented features of the law explicitly describe the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the state advisory councils on vocational education (as well as the 
National Council) and make provision for funds for the employment of staff 



’Samuel M. Burt, Industry and Vocational-Technical Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1967), 520 pp. 

'Ibid., Chapter 10. 

This chapter contains a detailed discussion of the federal and state legislative history' 
dealing with advisory committees. 



and consultants by the councils. The estimated 1.000 additional business, educa- 
tional, labor, professional, and community leaders comprising the new state 
advisory councils are thus being provided the funds as well as the opportunity 
to exercise much needed leadership tor developing a meaningful and effect i\ c 
system of industry-education cooperation in the states and the nation. 

For over live decades vocational educators have contended that involvement 
of business and industry leaders not only gears vocational education programs 
to the needs of the student, the employer, and society, but also serves as a means 
of program support from the general public, furthermore, this involvement 
brings to the school programs such resources from industry as loaned or donated 
equipment, donations of expendable supplies, and other services and facilities 
(see Appendix A) which would be beyond the capacity of the public schools 
to purchase. Recognition of this desire of industry to participate and be involved 
in vocational education, particularly noticeable in the last decade, has convinced 
many educators that the potential for industry-education cooperation goes far 
beyond provision of advice by industry. More and mere, educators are referring 
to an industry advisory committee as a "cooperating committee, and are dis- 
cussing industry-education cooperation in terms of educational partnerships 
between companies and schools. The delineation of responsibilities of the state 
advisor)' councils in P.L. 90*576 and other numerous references to industry- 
education cooperation and participation (see Appendix C) demonstrate con- 
gressional recognition that volunteer business, community, and state leaders are 
to be utilized in something more than an "advisory” capacity in vocational 
education policymaking and decisionmaking. That new meaning is being given 
to the term "advisory committee” is indicated in a recent letter from an associate 
commissioner in the Office of Education to members of a newly appointed ad- 
visor)' committee panel in which he stated, The panel will do more than ad- 
vise.” The letter went on to state that the advisor)' committee was to develop 
and review guidelines, visit programs in operation, evaluate proposals, and 
assist in disseminating information. 

The participatory role of the state advisory councils, however, must be 
clearly defined as not including involvement in administrative and operational 
matters at either the state or local level. Nor should the fact that the councils 
are to be established as entities separate from the state boards of vocational 
education be interpreted to mean that the councils are to function autonomously 
rather than interdependently. The need for the "separate” status of the coun- 
cils was pointed out by former U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II 
in his testimony before the House of Representatives General Subcommittee 
on Education: 

The 1963 law made mandatory the creation of State advisory councils 

in all States [only] where persons familiar with the vocational education 

needs of management and labor in the State were not represented on the 



State board which administers or supervises the administration of voca- 
tional education programs. The [National] Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education of 1968 stated: 

No reports are available that permit an evaluation of the contribu- 
tions that the new boards have made. On the local level the old- 
established ail hoc committees have continued to give assistance to 
the planning and administration of vocational education programs, 
but in many States, the boards have yet to come to grips with their 
statutory duties. 

The responsibility to make better use of these committees rests, 
to a large extent, with the U.S. Office of Education to give leader- 
ship to the advisor)' committees on the national as well as on the 
State levels and to stimulate interest in the effective use of com- 
mittees for planning, coordination and evaluation of programs. 

I repeat this criticism of the U.S. Office of Education because I want 
to point out that, through the proposals that we are discussing here today, 
the Administration is clearly seeking the mandate through clearcut and 
responsible iocal, State and Federal activity for higher quality vocational 
education in the U.S. . . . 

In this manner it is hoped that the State advisory committees in all 
50 States will become effective arms of the State boards by transmitting 
the interests and needs of the employers, labor unions, and other "cus- 
tomers” interested in vocational education to the administrators, policy 
makers and teachers. 

Let me also express the hope that through these State advisory councils 
we can make better "customers” of labor and industry by expanding voca- 
tional programs in the technic 1 training areas and in the new and emerg- 
ing occupations 

Through widely representative State advisory committees, I am sure 
that we can develop more programs at this post-secondary level and en- 
courage more schools, including junior colleges, community colleges and 
universities, to offer such programs. 3 

A number of other leaders in education, including legislators and representa- 
tives of national education associations, have expressed themselves in support 
of Dr. Howe and those' provisions of the Act dealing with the state councils. 
Only one organization, the National Education Association, has raised the 
question of the possibility of the state advisory councils becoming "another 



'Partnership for Learning and Earning Act of 1968, Hearings on H.R. 15066, U S 
House General Subcommittee on Education, Committee on Education ana Labor, 90th 
Con,., 2d sess. (Washington: 1968), pp. 24-25. 






Education, U.S. Office of Education) pointed out in a recent statement. 

each State must establish an independent [italics added] State 
Advisor Council to advise the State board on the administration and 
evaluation of new programs and submit an annual evaluate rep 
through the State Board to the Commissioner of Education. 

In another r-cent analysis of the implications of P.L. 90-576 John A. Beau- 
mont former Illinois State Director of Vocational-Technical Education, gn s 
prominent attention to the role of the citizen in vocational education. 

Vocational education has a long history of citizen i nvolvc '““^ f”; 

i„ g and resultant a 

ciple of quality a Loader use of lay talents as 

"vdl as those of' professionals in the vocational education movement.'- 

Whether these expectations and hopes will be realized and "hetl he 
education will (see Appendix B) . 
of their responsibilities. 

7 Reoresent the interests of business and industry throughout their states 

.1 ■» 

their states. 

3 Represent the interests of the various socioeconomic groups within their 

“ ; WSS' MT-I SSS SSJOS 

upper classes. 
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4. Be able to persuade business, industry, and community leaders that service 
on the state advisor)' councils and local school and school system advisory 
committees is a meaningful and productive strategy for developing in- 
dustry-education cooperative relationships. 

5. Provide guidance, services, and leadership to the local schools and school 
system industry-education advisory (cooperating) committees and utilize 
them fully in discharging responsibilities of the state councils. 

6. Along with the state boards of vocational education and other public 
and private organizations and agencies concerned with manpower develop- 
ment, training, and utilization, recognize the interdependency of their 
organizations and function accordingly. 

7. Be able to command the attention of the state departments of education, 
the state boards of education, the governors, the state legislatures, the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and Congress. 

In short, the problem is: How can a state advisory council function as an 
arm of the state board of vocational education, maintain its independent status, 
provide — and be provided — leadership to conduct its work in collaboration 
— yet interdependent^ — with the state board of vocational education and 
other state, district, and local groups, agencies, and organizations concerned 
with vocational-technical education, training, manpower development, man- 
power utilization, and economic growth? 

While most states have already appointed their advisory councils at the time 
this paper is being written, few have yet had time to become operational. It 
is the purpose of this paper to assist the councils in organizing for the effective 
utilization of the services of their volunteer representatives of industry, educa- 
tion, and the general public. Little is known about such practices, particularly 
with respect to the state advisory councils. Insofar as local school advisor)' com- 
mittees for vocational and technical education (which have been utilized for 
over 50 years) are concerned, effective utilization is still more the exception 
than the rule. Knowledge as to the operational and organizational practices of 
the state departments of education in utilizing the volunteer services of mem- 
bers of the state councils on vocational education is almost a complete void in 
terms of the literature on vocational education. It is hoped, therefore, that this 
author’s analysis and suggestions dealing with the role, functions, organization, 
and management of the state advisory councils vis-a-vis the state boards of 
vocational education and local advisory committees will be found useful for 
adoption and adaptation by vocational and technical education administrators 
at both the state and local leyel, as well as by all the volunteers serving on 
these committees and boards. 
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Evaluative Responsibilities of the State Advisory Councils 

The major responsibilities of the state advisory councils are in the field of 
evaluation. It is from these responsibilities, stated clearly and unequivocally 
in the 1968 Amendments, that most of the other duties, activities, responsibil- 
ities, and status of the state councils may be ascertained and derived. 

Evaluations will need to be concerned, as pointed out by Dr. Walter Arnold, 7 
with such factors, among others, as state financial aid policies to local educational 
agencies. The new law requires that "no local educational agency which is mak- 
ing a reasonable tax effort, as defined by regulations, will be denied funds for 
the establishment of new vocational education programs solely because the 
local educational agency is unable to pay the non-I : ederal share of the cost of 
such new programs.” 8 It can be expected that any evaluation activities of the 
state departments, boards, and advisory councils will involve an examination 
of the financial aid policies to assure provision of resources to economically 
depressed areas so that these areas may meet their vocational education needs. 
In addition to evaluating local school district financial abilities, evaluation 
activities must be concerned with physical plant and other program resources; 
the number of school dropouts and unemployed being served; the number of 
handicapped persons being served; the number of socioeconomic disadvantaged 
persons being served; and the number of youths and adults being served in 
toto as compared to the number who should be served. The type of assessment 
being discussed herein deals, of course, on a broad basis in terms of principle 
rather than in terms of administrative detail such as "counting buckets and 
mops.” 

Furthermore, the evaluation process must be concerned with the manner and 
extent to which the manpower needs of the states and their various economic 
areas are being served, presently and for the future, by vocational and technical 
education (occupation by occupation and program by program). Considera- 
tion will have to be given not only to public school programs at the secondary' 
and post-secondary' levels, but also to private schools and other educational and 
training facilities and programs such as MDTA; vocational rehabilitation; 
exemplary projects; 0 cooperative work-study programs; 10 skill centers; tech- 
nical education centers; residential vocational centers; Opportunity Industrial- 
ization Centers; prison training; contractual arrangements with private trade 
schools; union-management-operated training centers; and internal company 
training programs of private industry. 

The state advisory councils shall, in accordance with the provisions of the 
1968 Amendments: 



^'Washington Report," Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, February 1 969, pp. 1 -2. 
S P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part B, Section 123(a) (6) (G). 

! ’P.L. 90-576, Title 1, PartD, Section 143(a) (2). 

I0 P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part G, Section 173(a) (1 ) and (2) . 
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Evaluate vocational education programs, services and activities [receiv- 
ing P.L. 90-576 federal funds] and publish and distribute the results 

thereof, and 

Prepare and submit through the State Board [State Board of Vocational 
Education] to the Commissioner [U.S. Commissioner of Education] and 
to the National Council [National Advisor}' Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation] an annual evaluation report, accompanied by such additional com- 
ments of the State Board as the State Board deems appropriate, which 
evaluates the effectiveness of vocational education programs, services and 
activities carried out in the year under review in meeting the program 
objectives set forth in the long-range program plan and the annual pro- 
gram plan [required to be prepared by the State Board m consultation 
with the State Advisory' Council — to be discussed in a later section of this 
paper] and recommends such changes in such programs, services and 
activities as may be warranted by the evaluations. 11 

Thus we find two distinct and explicit statements concerning the evaluation 
functions of the state advisory councils: 

1. A statement calling for publication and distribution of the results of the 
councils’ evaluation activities. (It should be noted that this statement is 
not limited to the annual evaluation reports.) 

2 A statement calling for annual evaluation reports, including recommenda- 
tions for changes, to be forwarded by the state boards of vocational educa- 
tion to the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education. A state board cannot change the report 
of its advisory council if it disagrees with the report in any way. A state 
board can only forward its council's report accompanied by such com- 
ments as the board deems appropriate. 

These specific provisions make it abundantly clear that the advisory councils 
are not dependent on either the state departments of education or the state 
boards of vocational education for conducting their program evaluations, inis 
independent status is further elaborated upon by another provision of r.L. 
90-57 6 in which: 

State Advisory Councils are authorized to obtain the services of such pro- 
fessional, technical, and clerical personnel as may be necessary' to enable 
them to carry out their functions under this title and to contract for such 
services as may be necessary to enable them to carry out their evaluation 

functions. 12 

A number of state directors of vocational education have recognized the 
intent of Congress to establish the state advisory councils as independent (al- 



"P.L. 90-576, Title 1 , Part A, Section 104(b) ( 1 ) (C) and (D) . 
K P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 104(b) (4). 



beit advisor)') agencies within the vocational and technical education systems 
of their states. In correspondence and conversation with the author of this paper, 
several have said, in essence: 

• The state advisor)' council is not an arm of the state board of vocational 
education. (See quotation to which footnote 3 refers.) 

• The state advisory council will not be subservient to the board of 
vocational education. 

• The state advisory council is an independent group. 

This quest for independence on the part of advisor)' councils could lead to 
difficult working relationships between the councils and the state departments 
of education and boards of vocational education because these latter two groups 
are usually unwilling to have their legal and administrative responsibilities 
infringed upon in any way. 

How to preserve the required degree of autonomy of the state advisory 
councils, and at the same time prevent duplication of effort and expense in 
conducting statewide evaluations heretofore considered the sole responsibility 
of the state departments of education and the state boards of vocational edu- 
cation, is a major concern of state directors of vocational education. Some are 
considering having the advisory council review and approve procedures used 
by the state department of education, but not engage in evaluation activities 
per se. Others see the council conducting evaluations in cooperation with and 
coordinated by the state department. One state director of vocational education 
sees the council evaluating the overall program without becoming involved 
with individual schools, and another sees a joint effort for the most part with 
the council conducting independent evaluations of a few local schools. Some 
directors believe that the council should utilize most of its funds 13 in contracting 
for outside consultant services for independent evaluations; others have in- 
dicated that the evaluations should be conducted by the full-time staff to be 
employed by the council. 

Given the acknowledged primitive state of the art and methodology for 
evaluating the effectiveness of education generally and vocational education 
in particular, and the lack of nationally accepted models for conducting such 
evaluations, what seems to be called for at this time are cooperative and col- 
laborative efforts in the collection of needed data, with the advisory councils 
exercising their independence in interpreting the data and developing their 
recommendations for needed change. Adoption of this policy by a state might 
result in the following recommended procedural steps: 



13 P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 104(c) authorizes a minimum of $50,000 
with a maximum of $150,000 per year. The current appropriations bill, however, does not 
provide these sums. 
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1- The state board of vocational education, with the advice of its council, 
would prepare regulations, strategies, and forms for use in conducting 
evaluations of vocational and technical education programs in local com- 
munities as well as on a statewide basis. This would include the com- 
pilation of all data considered necessary from the public, private, and 
other types of educational and training institutions and programs, as well 
as the demographic, industrial, and economic development data to be 
utilized in evaluating the effectiveness of vocational-technical education. 

2. The state department of education would make arrangements for gather- 
ing data, conducting individual school evaluations, and compiling a 
report of the findings and recommendations. This report would be made 
available to the advisory council for study. 

3. The advisory council would gather its own information concerning the 
status and needs of vocational education from its membership, any sub- 
committees formed by the council, and through one or more public meet- 
ings (discussed later in this paper). The council would also contract 
for the services of a consultant ( 1 ) to assist in reviewing the initial evalua- 
tion procedures developed by the state department of education and (2) 
to assist the council in interpreting the findings of the evaluation report 
of the state department. The consultant would also coordinate the find- 
ings developed by the council with the other reports of findings and 
prepare recommendations to be adopted by the council. The consultant 
might also be used for developing new strategies and techniques for 
evaluating local schools on an experimental and demonstration basis, or 
as a research project with funds provided jointly by the council and the 
state department of education. 14 In addition, the consultant might be 
used by the council to conduct an independent in-depth evaluation of one 
or more local schools and to compare findings of the state department’s 
evaluation. Since any evaluation process is a continuing effort, it would 
be desirable for the state department to schedule its evaluation program 
on a district basis; as the reports are completed, they should be made avail- 
able to the advisory council. Such a planned program would facilitate 
the entire effort, including the holding of public meetings and hearings 
as well as the issuance of the annual report. Minutes of all advisory 
council public meetings (district and statewide) would be made available 
to the state department of education and the board of vocational educa- 
tion. At least one combined statewide public hearing and meeting should 
be conducted jointly by the state department, the board, and the ad- 



"P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part C, Section 131(b) (2) empowers the state advisory councils 
to recommend research and demonstration projects for which grants are to be made by the 
state departments of education up to 90 percent of the cost. In recommending a project 
dealing with evaluation, an advisory council could offer to provide the additional 10 per- 
cent from its available funds. 
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visory council. 15 This joint public hearing should precede the preparation 
of the final evaluation report of the advisory council as well as the prepara- 
tion of the final state plan to be submitted to the U.S. Office of Education. 

4 . The advisory council should publish its annual evaluation report and 
distribute copies to members of the state board of vocational education; 
all top staff of the state department of education and other state govern- 
mental agencies concerned with education, training, manpower, and 
economic development; members of local boards of education; superin- 
tendents and top staff of local school districts; statewide and local groups 
of businessmen and labor; the governor's office; and relevant committees 
of the state legislature. The report, as required by P.L. 90-576, will be 
forwarded to the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
and the U.S. Commissioner of Education by the state board with ap- 
propriate comments. 

This suggested broadly outlined procedure for conducting evaluations should 
both preserve the independence of the state council and provide for maximum 
utilization, cooperation, and coordination of the resources of the state depart- 
ment of education and the board of vocational education without any duplica- 
tion of effort, undue expenditure of limited educational funds, or infringement 
on the legal and administrative responsibilities of the department and the board. 

Consultative Services of the Advisory Councils in 
Preparing State Plans for Vocational Education 

Any effort to evaluate a program or activity must be conducted in terms of the 
stated objectives for the program or activity. For the vocational and technical 
education program of a state, the objectives (present and projected) are de- 
scribed in a state plan which must be approved by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education before federal funds can be made available to a state. In the section 
of P.L. 90-576 dealing with the state plan, requirements are set forth that the 
state plan, submitted by the state board of vocational education, not only must 
have taken into consideration the evaluation conducted by the state advisory 



“P.L. 90-576 requires that the state advisor}' councils hold at least one public meeting 
annually "at which the public is given the opportunity to express views concerning voca- 
tional education" [Section 104(b)(3)]. A public hearing is required of a state board of 
vocational education prior to the submission of its state plan to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. The language of P.L. 90-576, Section 123(a)(3) reads: ". . . only after the 
State board (A) has given reasonable notice, and afforded a reasonable opportunity for a 
public hearing, and (B) has implemented policies and procedures to insure that copies 
of the State plan and all statements of general policies, rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures issued by the State board concerning the administration of such plan will be made 
reasonably available to the public ...” Thus "public hearing" and "public meeting” ap- 
pear to be similar in nature and could be held jointly in meeting the above two separate 
provisions of the law. 



council, but also must have been prepared in consultation with the council. The 
specific relevant language of the law is indicated in the following quoted sec- 
tions taken from the provisions concerning the state plan. 

1. ... has been prepared in consultation with the State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education . . . 1C 

2. [Sets forth both a long-range plan (three to five years), and an annual 
plan for vocational education in the state, which have] been prepared 
in consultation with the State Advisory Council • . 

3. [Indicates the extent to which] consideration was given to the findings 
and recommendations of the State Advisory Council in its most recent 
evaluation report . . . l8 

4. [Assures that] due consideration will be given to the results of periodic 
evaluations of State and local vocational education programs, services 
and activities in the light of information regarding current and pro 
jected manpower needs and job opportunities, particularly new and 
emerging needs and opportunities on the local, State and national 
levels . . . 19 [Other considerations which must be taken into account in 
the state plan (and, by inference, must also be considered in con- 
ducting evaluations of local and state programs) deal with] relative 
vocational education needs of all population groups in all geographic 
areas and communities in the State, . . . 20 relative ability of particular 
local education agencies ... to provide the resources necessary to meet 
the vocational education needs, . . . [and] cost of the programs, services 
and activities . . . 21 

5. ... has been submitted only after the State Board has given reasonable 
notice and afforded a reasonable opportunity for a public hearing . . ** 

While the obvious heavy involvement of the advisory councils in planning 
and evaluating the statewide programs of vocational education is recognized by 
the state directors of vocational education, time has not yet permitted them 
to develop administrative procedures for implementing this involvement. Some 
who have corresponded with the author have provided the following informa- 
tion concerning the preparation of their state plans in consultation with their 

state advisory councils: 



,S P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) (1). 

,: P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) (4) (A). 

1S P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) (5) (E) . 

19 P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) (6) (A) . 

:o P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) (6) (B) . 

:, P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) (6) (C) and (D). 
"P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 123(a) (3). 
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• The state council will be brought into the picture as soon as a tentative 
plan is developed. 

• A joint meeting of the state board and state council will be followed by 
a public hearing. 

• The state department of education will review the state plan with the 
council during its preparation, and a joint public hearing will be held 
prior to submission to the state board of vocational education. 

• The state department of education is expected to provide preliminary 
drafts of sections of the state plan to the council for review, reaction, 
and recommendations. 

The indefiniteness of these statements indicates that procedural details have 
not yet been thought through. It is suggested, therefore, that consideration be 
given to the scheduling of the following procedural steps within a state: 

1. As preliminary drafts of sections of the state plan are developed by the 
state department of education, copies will be sent to the advisory council 
for review and comments. 

2. The advisory council will seek the advice of consultants, industry groups, 
local educational agencies, etc., as may be considered necessary for provid- 
ing knowledgeable commentary to the state department of education on 
the draft sections of the state plan. Each section is to be reviewed and 
commented upon as soon as possible by the council. 

3- Upon completion of the full draft of the proposed state plan, the state 
department of education will arrange for a joint public hearing of the 
state board and the advisory council to consider the plan and to present 
the findings and recommendations of the evaluation report of the council 
(discussed in detail later). 

4. The state board will invite the advisory council to attend and participate 
in the meeting at which the board will review the final copy of the state 
plan to be submitted to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

A key factor in the above-suggested schedule of events is the joint public 
meeting and hearing of the board and the advisory council for the dual purpose 
of discussing the evaluation report of the council and the following year’s 
proposed state plan which must take into consideration the recommendations 
in the evaluation report. While the state board is not required to accept any 
of the recommendations, the face-to-face dialogue and joint consideration of 
the factors involved should result in relationships much more conducive to 
effective "consultation” between the two groups than separate preparation and 
review of lengthy reports and correspondence. Furthermore, the joint public 
hearing will not only satisfy the legislative requirements for a public meeting 



and hearing of both bodies but will also permit both groups to benefit from 
immediate discussions which will take place as information and testimony are 
presented by interested individuals and organizations. In addition, the joint 
hearing should eliminate the necessity for a series of protracted separate meet- 
ings by both groups. Ever}' effort must be made to conserve the time of the 
council and board members as well as the time of interested citizens desiring 
to present testimony at the public meeting. 

Inviting the advisory council to attend the state board meeting at which 
the finalized state plan will be approved for submission to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education presents an opportunity for resolution of any differences 
of opinion which may exist between the two groups concerning specific pro- 
visions of the state plan. Hopefully, such differences will be minimal since 
the procedural steps outlined above provide ample opportunity for discussion 
and consultation. Nevertheless, it is important that this meeting be held so that 
the opportunity is presented to avoid the possibility of any future acrimonious 
debate. Strained relationships are a distinct possibility if procedures for mean- 
ingful discussion and resolution of problems are inadequately considered. 

Composition of the Advisory Councils 

Since a state advisory council is discerned as serving a consultative planning 
and evaluation function to and for a state board of vocational education, it is 
vitally important that the members of the council be at the same peer level 
as members of the board, have the same degree of prestige in their communities 
and in the state, and hold roughly similar status positions in their companies 
and organizations. Otherwise, the board will tend to be only moderately in- 
fluenced by the deliberations and recommendations of the council. By implica- 
tion, as much as by the specific language of P.L. 90-576 concerning the func- 
tions and relationships of the advisory council vis-a-vis the board, the council 
is to play an important role in determining policy and regulations concerning 
vocational and technical education, e.g., the requirement of the law that mem- 
bers of the advisory council are to be appointed by the governor, except in 
those states where the state board of vocational education is elected. 23 In those 
few states, the board is to appoint the members of the council. Where the 
governor appoints members of the state advisory council, he also appoints 
members of the state board of vocational education. 

In stating the qualification criteria to be observed by the appointing authority 
for an advisory council, the law requires that the members be "representative 
of” or "familiar with” the various facets of the education, training, manpower 
development, and industrial and labor programs and problems of a state. 



:3 P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 104(b) (1 ). 
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Thus, the membership, with two exceptions noted below, is not viewed as 
“representing” any special interest of any segment of a state. The exceptions 
are stated as follows: 

. . . representing school systems with large concentrations of academ- 
ically, socially, economically, and culturally disadvantaged students . . d* 

... a person or persons representing State industrial and economic 
development agencies . . . 25 

The distinction between “representative of” and “representing” is important, 
for in the latter instance there is the connotation that special interest groups 

* would submit the names of one or more candidates for appointment whom 

they consider as acceptable to represent their viewpoints. In the former instance, 
the appointing authority need not be concerned that the individuals selected 

f for the council are acceptable to the particular special interest groups from 

I which they are drawn, so long as they are familiar with and have knowledge 

and experience in the field of the special interest group. It would be interesting 
to learn how those members of the advisory council “representing school 
| systems” are selected. 

One of the required organizations to be represented on a state advisory coun- 
cil by a "person or persons” is CAMPS (the state Comprehensive Area Man- 
power Planning System) . 2G It appears that some states have satisfied this require- 
ment by appointing people who meet other qualifications and are also serving 
on CAMPS as representatives of their employing government agencies. For 
example, one state reported that five of its council members are also CAMPS 
'■ members. There could be a question as to whether or not this arrangement 

I satisfies the intent of the law. 

s 

1 There is only one nonqualifying clause stated in the criteria for selecting the 

* membership of a council. State and local directors of vocational education are 

: apparently not eligible for membership on a council. The language of the 

pertinent paragraph requires that a person or persons be appointed: 

... familiar with the administration of state and local vocational educa- 
tion programs, and a person or persons having special knowledge, expe- 
rience, or qualifications with respect to vocational education and who are 
; not involved in the administration of State or local vocational education 

programs . 27 [Italics added.] 

This paragraph has been interpreted by the Office of Education to mean that 
state and local directors of vocational education are included among those 



2< P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 104(b)(1) (A) (>'ii). 
25 P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 104(b) ( 1 ) (A) (i) . 
2C P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 104(b) (1 ) (A) (vi). 
2: P.L. 90-576, Title 1, Part A, Section 104(b)(1) (A) (iii) . 
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familiar with the administration of state and local vocational education pro- 
grams but not among those "persons having special knowledge, experience, 
or qualifications with respect to vocational education." The author of this paper 
does not agree with this interpretation; but, even if he did, he would strongly 
recommend against a state director of vocational education serving as a mem- 
ber of a state advisory council on vocational education. Such appointment 
would place both the council and the state director in a tenuous position. The 
director would be serving as an adviser, consultant, and evaluator of himself 
and his program, furthermore, his position of authority would tend to place 
considerable weight on his opinions in the deliberations of the advisor)' coun- 
cil and possibly inhibit discussion and further investigation of new approaches 
to a t -articular problem. These objections are not as valid concerning the ap- 
pointment of local directors of vocational education to a state advisory council, 
but the law apparently does make them ineligible for appointment. However, 
it should be noted that a number of state and local directors of vocational edu- 
cation have been approved as members of state councils by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 28 

Examination of a number of state advisory council membership lists in- 
dicates that council members hold responsible executive and administrative 
positions in their organizations and communities. Whether these positions are 
at the same level as those of the members of the state boards, however, cannot 
be determined without a similar analysis of state board membership. 

While P.L. 90-57 6 does not establish any limit to the number of persons 
to be appointed to a state council, it has been determined by various authorities 
that a minimum of 12 would be needed to meet all the representation require- 
ments. A number of states have appointed many more members than this min- 
imum, with one state reporting a high of 27. 

It is interesting to note that the National School Boards Association adopted 
the following resolution at its 1969 Annual Convention, April 12-15, in 
Miami Beach: 

The National School Boards Association urges that provision be made 
in existing law so that all members of state advisory councils for vocational 
education, established pursuant to the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968, be appointed by the state agency responsible for vocational 
education and assure, through proper review, that each state advisory 
council does include the broad representation provided for in the Vo- 
cational Education Amendments of 1968. 

Representation from industry (management and labor) was apparently a 
problem in several states. In at least three instances known to the author of 



this paper, after the governor received the recommended membership list of 
the council from the state education officials, a significant number of repre- 
sentatives from industry was added. In this connection, it is worthy of comment 
that both the Council of State Governments and the Education Commission of 
the States sent letters to all governors advising them of the importance of the 
new advisor}' councils. The Commission, in its letter of January 8, 1969, to the 
governors stated : 

These Councils can become an agent for desirable change if they are 

made operationally effective. We are hopeful that they will serve a "watch- 
dog” function rather than that of "another pro forma committee.” 

from information provided by the staff of several governors, these letters 
did have the effect of putting the governors on notice to give careful considera- 
tion to the composition of the advisory councils. This interest of the governors 
reflects the growing movement throughout the United States for governors to 
become more involved in federally funded manpower development programs. 

The author believes that at least 50 percent of the advisor}' council members 
should be representatives of business and industry. Since the maximum number 
of members is open-ended, there is no problem in achieving this percentage for 
each council by appointing additional members representing the business and 
industrial interests of the state. This recommendation is made from the point 
of view that employers, as a group, are representative of the major "power 
structure of a state; their assistance in helping develop community and state 
support of any efforts to improve and expand vocational-technical education 
will depend upon the extent of their knowledge concerning the programs and 
problems of vocational- technical education. 

In each of 10 states which provided detailed information on this subject, the 
state director of vocational education was responsible for drawing up the ini- 
tial list of persons to be recommended to the governor or the state board. In 
some instances, other state agencies concerned with health, welfare, education, 
and industrial and economic development were requested to submit possible 
candidates; in other instances, such agencies voluntari'y submitted names. Only 
one state director reported seeking nominees from business and professional 
trade associations. Another state reported that a separate list of candidates was 
submitted to the governor by the department of economic security. In this 
instance, the state advisory council on vocational education also serves in an 
advisory capacity to the department of economic security in the administration 
of the MDTA programs. The most prevalent procedure was for the state 
director of vocational education to draw up a list of candidates with the advice 
of other concerned state agencies and submit it to the chief state education 
officer; this officer, after reviewing the list, submitted it to the state board 
of vocational education. The state board then submitted its recommendations 
(if necessary) to the governor. The governor’s office then reviewed the list, 
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made deletions and additions as considered desirable, and issued letters of in- 
vitation to the selected individuals to serve on the council. 

Several states retained most or all of the members of their state advisory 
councils on vocational education which had been established in accordance 
with provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. An advisory council 
had been required under this law if the membership of the state board of vo- 
cational education did not include representation from certain specified seg- 
ments of the educational and industrial community of the state. 

Representation of the different geographic areas of the states in the member- 
ship of the councils appears to have been more by accident than by design. Only 
two of the 10 reporting states considered geography in selecting members of 
the council. All the others felt that the membership did adequately represent 
the various geographic areas of their states. 

It is interesting to note that one state reported the appointment of the presi- 
dents of the vocational youth groups (Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
and others) as official members of the state advisory council, hollowing is 
the rationale for these appointments: 

Youth enrolled in vocational programs have an objective view of the 
manner in which such programs are meeting their occupational training 
needs. They are directly affected by statewide policies and regulations 
concerning occupational preparation programs and can provide valuable 
input on issues and alternatives from the perspective of interested and 
involved clients. 

One of the major functions of the State Advisory Council is to provide 
two-way communication between the general public, recipients of train- 
ing, prospective employers, agencies concerned with manpower needs, and 
the agencies administering the vocational programs. 

Presidents of vocational youth groups have demonstrated responsible 
leadership and ability in representing their membership and can be val- 
uable participants on the State Advisory Councils. 29 

The appointment of student group leaders to a state advisor)' council can be 
viewed as an exercise in attempting to assure relevancy of education to the needs 
of students. At the local level, several technical institutes and community col- 
leges offering occupational education programs have advised the author of 
this paper that they are appointing students and recent graduates to their in- 
dustry-education advisory committees to achieve this same goal. Involvement of 
students as members of advisory committees, at both the local and state level, 
is certainly worth considering from this point of view. 



•’Letter dated April 18, 1969, to the author of this paper from Cola D Watson Di- 
rector, Vocational-Technical Division, Department of Education, Vermont. 
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